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and Prime Minister. The King, new to the throne, was asked to take a decision which was likely to involve him in serious trouble with one of the great parties in the State, and the party which was most fervent in its professions of attachment to the throne. The Prime Minister was compelled to put the question, or resign and put upon the King the onus of finding a new Minister who would have been obliged at once to appeal to the country and to hold an election in which it would have been impossible to keep the action of the King out of public controversy. The King undoubtedly would have been within his rights in refusing to answer Asquith's question, but he could only have done so at the cost of adding a controversy about the Crown to the controversy about the House of Lords, and bringing the monarchy into question at an j                     election which, according to all the signs, was likely to be
unfavourable to the Unionist party.
[                        In reporting the result of his interview to the House of
j                     Commons in the foEowing year, Asquith said:
?                                                                                                                                   . '                          • ..                                :
't                                His Majesty, after careful consideration of all the circumstances past
I                            and present, and after discussing the matter in all its bearings with myself
|                            and with my noble friend and colleague, Lord Crewe, felt that he had no
£                            alternative but to assent to the advice of the Cabinet.
!                     ••...••
}                     It was suggested in the subsequent months that Asquith, as
one of his opponents said, had " played the bully in the royal closet" and taken advantage of the youth and inexperience of the King to force his hand, but it is now generally agreed that-the King's action was constitutionally correct and proper. In the circumstances he " had no alternative but to assent to the advice of the Cabinet," and the Cabinet had no alternative fyqt tx> offer that advice. The warfare of parties had brought both to that portion, and the King did no more than promise t0:}pTC effect to die decision of the people, provided that ifccisjba was tinambiguously expressed on an issue clearly c^lafaed to than, fe order to place that beyond doubt the King imbted that the Parliament Bill, which had been read a fest tone in the Hoose of Commons, should be submitted to the House of Lords also befoire the election, and to that Asquith agreed* tordsf* Commons and jmbEc were thus apprised in of the proposals which were now submitted to theut Egypt by giving
